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One of the most pressing concerns encountere'd in. the -education of 
the deaf-blind child is the acquisition of language, for it is through language 
that the child becomes a participating member of society. The ability to "ex- 
press one's own desires. nee*ds and concern's is what enables one to success- •" 
fully interact with his environment and to make positive changes in it. Language 
is the tool that allows the child to pass outside of himself and enter into the 
world of others— the greater world of society itself. For a pre -linguistic child 
the world exists within his own body and has not expanded outward. Language 
allows the child to bridge the distance between himself, others and his enviPeinr- 
ment and to make Jcnown to others .his feelings. 

t ' ^ ^ 

Language, therefore, must come from within th^ fciiild, for meaningful 
language is the child's attempts to communicate with the qptfeide world. Sinoe 
arbitrary language systems such as sign language, finger spelling, reading, 
writing and speech are formalized systems that are generated by society and • 
not the child, we must begin looking at language development at the levels v^hich 
precede these arbitrary systems. ; % 

The key to the initial stage of language acquisition in the deaf-blind 
child is that- of motoric behavior. It is through the child's motoric actions thdt 
we are able to realize his initial attempts to bridge the gap to meaningful language. 

** 

With language as a child-centered, thild-generated process which is 
expressed through the child's motoric actions, it is extremely important that 
the child have a well developed understanding of his own body and self. Only 
when the child realfzes that not only do "I HAVE A BODY" but "I AM A BODY" 
can the child learn what that body can do. Early on, the child's self view is ... 
singular. Things teppen in relationship to hi^'as ah individual. Early con- 
cepts- and interactions are based on child-*centered ideas. Concepts such as 
"up-down, in-out, front-back, stand-sit" and many more are body oriented 
and can only be conve:^ed ancT built upon, by the child if he has an Understanding 
of himself. When the child is aware of'his own body as a single unit and 'of the 
^relationships of the p^rts oi that body to each other and to the whole, only then ^ 
is he ready to explore the world outside his body. We cannot put a child to work 
outside his body before he knows that he is a body and exists as an' individual. 
With kno.wledge, m'otpric- irflitation becomes possible and ifsis motoric imitation 
that provides the first major k^y "to the development of a meaningful language 
system, ' 
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Eaf ly Development Stagfes / ^ . 

. Too often we have passed through the pre-linguistic stages without 
the child developing a propel- body schema. Frequently, the child is assessed 
or treated as being at a higher level of development than he really is. We 
must determine where the^child readily is and return to that level and work 
with the child there rather than where .we would like him to be. With language 
coming from within the "child, we must know and work at tijislevel^ • 
«• - ' ' ■ , - 

The earliest and^ofet basic stages we must look. at in the develop- 
ment of the child are called Symbionic Relationship and Resonance Phpnomenon. 
It is often in these early developmental levels that the beginnings of miny of 
the problems encountered later may be seen. «i 

Symbionic relationship refers to'a alosenes's, a oneness that is shared 
by a mother-to-be and her child or a new mother and ;her baby. The two share 
• physical, emotional, biological and psychological tics that can ne.ver be dupli- 
cated. Prior to. birth, the child, and mother act and respond as ohej if the 
mother is excited, the child becomes excited; if the'. mother's blood pressure . 
goes Up, GO does the child's; if the mother betomes til, so does the child. 

After birth, the mother and child retain mugh of th^motional ^ 
psychological ties. The child knows no distance from the'mother. • IhTen 
is still on a 'oneness' level. - * 

^' It is 'through physical, mental and emotional shock to the mother and 
child during the symbionic relationship period that, the child often acquires^ 

^ y * *^ *cu o ^ e come* The blindness, deafness and 

other associated .handicaps interfere with the normal bonding process Between 
the two. Such a child is deprived of much of the contact,, stimuarti<^n ?ind inter- 
action common to the non-handicapped child. Stereotypic b^havio'rs often develop 
as a result of dep^iyation: The senses of hearing and visiorf are often distorted, 
through filtering, flapping" and eye gouging^ to bring stimulation to the chil(}. > 

\ ' " ' • , . . 

We cannot go back and repeat" -this relationship with an' older deaf- ' 
blind child. W^ can look at this relationship and look at 'the child as he has 
developed. and attempt to assist him in developing in the areas that may have 
suffered through deprivation at this time. We can repeat the close 'one-to-one 
activities such as rocking, holding and singing from this stage and attempt to 
instill in the child a better understanding of self that may have been lacking. 
We can attempt to correct or compensate for the stereotypic behaviors devel- 
oped.. By establishing a' close tie with the child, we car> build a trusting 
relationship with him to use as a basis for interaction during the latpr func- 
tioning levels. 0 , ' ' 




^.As time and .distance come between the" child and mother, we move 
from the symbionic;^lationship stage to a stage called Restjnance Phenom- 
enon.' In the non-handicapped child this occurs from shortly after birth 
;througb the early clevelopftiental months. The relationships existing at this 
lev^el are emotional and non -cognitive. Stimulation re ::fs on the child and 
thel child responds to this stimulation in a physical manner. 

■ ' V 

; Resonai^e is a stage to pass through in normal development. It is 
here we must deal^Rrith the child before attempting higher functioning tasks. - 
H,oweV^r, many lower functioning deaf-blind child^ren do not pass through this 
stage but Irather remain here. », 

• ' During resona;hee phenomehon, the organism can be reached and 

stimulated and we can exert control over the oljild through various forms of 
stimulation. We can learn how much the child can accept and control input. 
"Conversation" exists at this time in that you stimulate, 'the child- acts, and 
yorf react. However, action-reaction only serves to satisfy the immediate needs 
of the child and i > permanent chang4 is.sefen. 

In normal development the pathways and upper layers of the cortex 
develop through the early months followiTig birth and'continue to grovrthrough 
the early years. The pathological factors in the deaf-blind child stop or retard 
the growth of cells before a mature stage^4s reached.. By stimulating the child 
at the resonance level we jnay influeifce a change or a growth in the neurological 
process. Early intervention (ages 0-5) becomes extremely important in attemp- 
ting to overcome a lack of normal cell growth and enable the child to continue to 
develop. In older children, Arhen the neurological system has already mature<i;' 
our aim must be to alter the existing behaviors of the child to produce' desired 
results. 



The educational implication for the resonance level child are varied. 
It is extremely irfiportant to follow the child's needs very carefully. The objec- 
tive of educational intervention is to make the child more responsive to stimu-. . 
lation as ai method of adding additional responses to his repertoire. We must - 
bring the 'child in balance with'himself. Stimulation must be used to restore 
calm when the child is upset. The child must be in a receptive state before any 
additional input will cause change. 

To produce change requires a consistency of approach, repetition of 
exact behavip'rs and extremely §mall increments of new material. Only when 
we have corfsistency can we have, change. Change may be accomplished but only 
over long,pferiods and with much difficulty. The person looking for immediate - 
gratification should never expect it with this level child. 

As the child shows a responsiveness to various stiniali, he vvill develop 
an awareness of and eventually an anticipation for the stimuli. The child will 
reihember the previous situation and r^act in a way to that stimulus that \\ffl\ 
produce a desired continuation of the stimulus. ^ — 



The first steps toward adding newj-esponses are taken by the child. 
The child gives the clues and you respond." Listen to the child, react to the' ' - 
child and bring your own professional and pefsonal expertise into play in 
deternvining when and where the child wants t^ gd. t . .) 

There are some children. how6v«r, whose physical and neurological 
development.are such that they will never leave the sensory, touching level. 
There is always somethijig that can be.done to. enable balance jyith the orgailisni 
even at this.le'Vel. Even though there is little pe^isibility of carry-over, we can 
stUl stimulate and otherwise interact with the child to provide for his immedi- 
ate gratification and general internal hai-«nooy. 



Moto ric ' Langu age . ' 



The normal development of, meaningful language begins >feth motoric 
actions and progresses toward the use of ?in arbitrary language system. Let 
us now look at the avenues and paths for the pcQgression from siirfple motdtic 
action to meaningful language. . . - > ' 

'• - '■ . ' . f 

^ The, initial stage for the development, refinement and expansion of 
- .motoric actiqns is Co-Active Movement. This stage is an exploring togetl^ei • • 
with the .child of his environment ^nd his relationships with it. You must l^t 
the child crTcta-te-the items, the time and "the place for^exploring; .You cannot . 
force the child to e^lo^re. You {pust begin with the. child where he is and go 
where he wishes tofo.. Interaction mth the child mlTst be a total bo'dy experi- 
ence for-both the child arid the teacher. You must give-l00% of yourself during" ' 
co-active m*ovement. 

The child must be interested— if he^has nojiged tq explore will not 
^ do so. You ^ust again use your personal and professional expertise to struc- 
ture the- child's environment so the child will want to explore, will want to be 
• curious, wHl need a reason to do things. .You mus^t create a need ifor the child ' 
and then follow him as he seeks ways to satisfy that need so as to insure the 
child is profiting from his exploration and interaction with the environment he ' • 
explores. 

. . The deaf-blind child is so engrossed with the near senses^r a near 
use of distant senses that he,idoes not develop the needs -to explore. Exploring 
.is a complex proems of coming in contact with the environment or an item, 
looking at'it and all its components, and form.ing concepts based on what is' ' . 
observed. Exploring is much more than touching. Self- stimulation such as 
filtering, twirling, eye gouging and others prohibit the child from reaching out * - 
further intojiis world. You must structure the child's immediate environment^ 
to provide for him to explore and you must be there to explore with him. 

. ,,-^s the child co-actiyely moves through his environment with you, he 
develops ^n awarene^ of competfence. He knows that he can do thihgs for 
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himself. IJe realizes thpl he is, the center of action. This provides for the 
beginning of the development of an ego, of a personal body schema. Before 
this, the, child is an extension of someone else'. -Now he«becom^s an entity 
untq himself. ' ' ' • ' ' ^ . 



To provide the child with. experiences and interaction with the en- , 
• virpriment ^^will Suggest the stage called Non- Representational Reference. 
'This s;agfrii« af.part-of the no^mal development of the non ^handicapped child' 
and must riot be left ott or overlooked with 'the deaf-blinja.child. Non-repre- 
sentational refference means that the real object is referred to the child and . 
npt a symbol, sign or gesture. In the non- representational reference stage the 
child is referred to items— "these are your arms, these are my arms, these 
are the doll's arms: This is not a rnatching but giving the child a point of 
(vejerence ^t exists in his world.- Non -feprjesentational reference Serves an 
^BMportaiit role in assisting the child in developing more highly defined body 
schema and'.a more -complex-basis for language. ,- • * 



Additionally, the child should be encouraged ^o develop l' objects of 
"reference. " These singular items carry with them, references to a total hap- 
pening or event. / A straw may represent a party, a doll represent mother or ■ 
an airplane a trip home. The items do not become signs for the e^^ents but 
merely item? that refer, to. the emotionally important aspects of the situation?. 

. Through the use of co-active movement, the. child must reach the stage 
of imitation. , ^t this level separation from the immediately^prfesecfted model 
hecbmeg posWble. For the child to. imitate a motoric action he must be ^blfe to: 
perceive, store, recall and act. He must be able to transfer from a visual' or 
tactual modality to a motoric modality. For this he must/ have a memory. 
This memory must be trained ahd developed -in the deaf-blind child. In addition 
to short and long term memories, the child must learn sequential memory— > ^ 
for language is not just words and their meanings but also the order and se- 
quence oi these words. The Sequential memory must be supported by ail * 
possible senses. . ♦ 

•Imitation of motoric action will shift to development of conceptualiza- 
tion because the essential aspects of a concept are its motoric elements and 
the emotions it generates. The first concepts oT objects for the child enter 
through th^ sensors-motor aspect as experienced by the child. Concepts for 
each individual- are ^built around different aspects of the 'item as the individual 
experienced the object previously. Each time the child experiences an object 
he gains more insight intb its conceptual meaning for him. ' 

What can be dohe with the item sensorially and mptprically is v/h^i thp 
child remembers. ^ When the child manipulates an itejm we do not know what 
concept he is forming. Concepts have both a cognitive or action end and a* cona- 
tive or emotional end. Belcause the^child experiences the v^orld in a different 
way jhan we do, his sense^ry-jnotoric concept^ are different from ours. 



of cto H ^ r ^ T*'^"^' *° concepts and must not insist.on the use 
of standardized or formal signs, signals, worfls or actions. The -child's " 
concept exists in his s^nsory-tnotor context.- He will exhibit these signals 
tons through his motor behavior. / ^ ^ 

« * 

nc «ntK ^hil^ ca-actively through his ehvironment provides ' 

us with the opportumties to make changes in that chad's patterns and to intro- 
duce new patterns for the fehild to learn.. , • 

As the child establishes a norm pattern .we are able to expand that 
norm to include more complex and additional norms by introduction of small' ' 
changes to the chUd*-^' pattern during co-active Movement. We can structure ♦ 
the changes to lead the child to an acceptable norm or norm more cloSely akin 
to what others see for that particular action or item. . ' ' 

The child estabj^hes a norm; we introduce a norm close to'the^'child's 
irrtroduce^ another norm slightly more. different, and so on. to shape 
! t t ^^^^^^"^"g process. When:%e have moved the child from his originally 
established norm to another more widely accepted norm, we have succeeded "in 
teaching the child. In teacking. we follow a pattern close t^ the child's norm 
le-vv-l to produce a lastjng new impression on the child. 

You are able to accomplish change in the child^s behavior and leaminc 
because through your previous co-active movehients you Have developed an ex- 
pectatipnjn the child. The child anticipates the nexf reaction and when a change 
occurs^ -the child recognizes the change and reacts to. it. The teaching process 
then takes on a pattern as follows: ■ , 



Anticipation Change Recognition 'of Change Reaction Response 

by child by you by child by 'child by you 

Natural Gestures 

At this point the chjld has "spoken" to you. He has indicated through 
his reaction that he desired something to happen which he expected but which 

^didnot occur. Whatever signal the child uses to shoy his reaction is a motoric 
gestural symbol. If the chijd continued rocking his body when you stopped rock- 
ing, then he ha^" established rocking his body as a motoric symbol for rocking 
whi£h you must accept as his word for rocking. The child will have provided 

.you insight into his language systertl through his natural gesture or natural 
syfnbol. You must .feed this symbol back to the child to transmit your under- 
standing to him that you have received his message andShat he has made a 
positive change in you and his world' through his gesture. 



. The term natural gesture or symbol refers to an action which is 
motorically similar to the thing it- represents. "Arms swinging for swine- • 
hands up for pick me up; " hand to mouth for eaf - all are natural gestures ■ 
children use to signal an action or event. Natural gestures play an extremely ' 
ixnportant part in the development of language in any child, hkndicapped or not.. 
They play an even greater role for the deaf-blind child. " " '^'^ ' . 

The motoric actioAs of the" child will lead us to natural 'gestures' which 
he depicts as his concepts of an -item or action. For a child, things have mean- ' 
ing only when they do something or something is done xvith them." A ball becomes 
a ball when it is thrown, rolled or bounded; a cookie becomes a cookie" wh^n it 
!pV^*-^"l \ ^'"'"'^''^^ ^ -tricycle when it is ridden. Things are things of action. 
The first Ideas the chUd has of_things in his wprld are based pn his motoric 
. interaction with these items and these Concepts are shown to us througb the 
child's use of motoric patterns representing his internalized concept of the 
. action or item. True conceptualization exists when the signal has simUarity to 
how the ch;ld motorically experienced the object. Each child pi-oduces his own 
anguage system and this system must be'fed b^ck'to him. The child must realize • 
- thM he can represent things as he experienced them and that these representations 
, have meaning to others. If we provide the signals rather than accepting the child's 

words we may be building a vbcabulary of codes without the child grasping the 
. ^ conceptualization and we will not have a child with l^inguage but rather a child 
with a nearly useless vocabulary of isolated words. 

* - . 

It^is through these natural gestures, then, that we can begin to build a 
more formalized language system. As the child acquires more natural gestures 
and makes these known to u§, two very important things must occur in their use 
The child must de-naturalize" and "de-contextualize" the gestures. 

De- naturalization refers to moving the gesture away from a total 
motoric resemblance to a finer motoric actiPn that still'resembles the concept 
A motoric refinement of the action is necessary to allow for a progression to the 
finer motor action in formalized, arbitrary language systems. 

. De-contextualization occurs when the gesture is made out of 'the cdntext 
in which It Yas learned or is made in anticipation of thee^ent it represents rather ' 
than at or during the event. The gesture takes on a degree of autonomy and is no 
- longer tied to a particular place or situation. The child has taken a symbol and 
removed it from specific visual, verbal qr tactual clues and reproduced it not 
only as a motoric, action but as a representation of a concept not immediately 
present. To do th^s the child must rely on his memory of past experiences vfith 
the situation or object. ■ ' 

The teaching-learning process calls for us to provide the child with * 
more and different situations to u?e his gestures and to enable him to grow. The 
child must de-naturalize and de-contextualize himself but we must structure his 
ft surroundings to allow for this development. 
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, Arbitrary Language Sy^ ems ^. - ^ 

. . Once the1;hild has attained -40-50 mdtoric concept gestures he will 

tTZUZr^^^:.'"''': ^'^'^ develop^nent. At t'hif point the for"J.al- 
■ hoImh! . language system can be introduced. Arbitrary language systems 

inc.ude speech, sign, finger spelling, reading and. writing. ^^"^6^ systems 

Koo"^'^ ^'""^ arbitrary language system to. use wi*h a particular child must 
be based 'on a variety of factors including the .child's previously learned St'ems 
dennonstrated potential and teacher/parent/therapist assessment of the tot^ 
l:^r4±rrot ^°-™--^P-^essicn.l. expertise cors^o play 

Whatever arbitrary la:nguage system is chosen needs to bl supplemented 
^th conversation building techniques and other methods worked out betweeTthe 
^ft'oirednrdl: ^^-^^^--t develop a.system Of language. and 

; «i* '^°\^^^''^ ^^Id a "ew w.prd (concept) you must first bring him into 
a situaijon where he would talk if he could talk (talk is used here to fefe^to any • 
arbitrary language system), Arouse the child's .curiosity and he will uSe body 

speak. him. You want You may then visualize the conversation 

tnroagh drawings, pictures, models, or dolls and represent to the ch^ra p!ctre 

V sua^ plld-^"^^"/: ^^^^ P^°<^^^^ °f out conversations is called dec 

visual Reading and is a very valuable -tool in conversation building. 

tr«rv T ^^^"'"^^ ^hi^^. to ca^^y on a conversation and to use an arbi- ' ' 

an™seTxhL'J:" T^^^' "^^^^^"^ ^^^^^^ ^ea the hild 

can represent xhiags not present and make his. desires and wants Wn^wr, 

a manner .hay understand, .hen he has en.ered In" .Te Zld orso'e^y. " -^^ 



Summ ary 



generates" 'l^rthrourh " " meaningful language 

general es. it is through- a neeu to communicatd—one that i«< imr^^or,t«r^ o 
structured by. u?-that the child expresses his desires I s In ill \ 
action of the child that we are able'o see his co^ p^'u a on oMhS^^^^^^^ to 
learn what the child has to teach us-his natural gestural lnT,l,oi ^^""^f "^'^^ J^o 
at the point that we can speak the child 's'langu^nSlwi irrerSinic^^r^e 
that gestural language and teach the child ^to use our formalized arMtrary lan^ 

def^re's LTd's a^d''^"''"' '^^^^^ '""'''^ ^'^^^ express Ms c^n 

desires . needs and concerns to us in a w^y that we understand. That should b^ • 

crifpd H development. ' The methodojoky de- 

scribed here will hopefully prove helpful in attaining these goals. ^ 
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